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Stage: 'Evita, 'a Musical Peron 


By WALTER KERR 

THERE'S an eerily prophetic 
line close to the very opening of 
"Evita," the Tim Rice-Andrew 
Lloyd Webber musical . that 
chooses to sing about the brief, bizarre 
life of Eva Peron and her joint rule of 
Argentina with her dictator-husband. 
Juan. The evening opens with the an- 
nouncement of her death at 33 — we 
pick it from the inside of a movie thea- 
ter, as an ongoing western is suddenly 
replaced on the screen by the huge 
shadow of a man proclaiming the news 

— and then proceeds at once to the 
state funeral of a woman who was both 
hated and held to be sainted. 

Che Guevara — complete with 
stogie, tarn, fatigues and flowing mane 

— is our guide through the ceremonies. 
As the great movie screen glides up and 
away to rest on the back wall, where it 
will be used to relay real-life snapshots 
of Eva's worldly progress from back- 
stairs bedrooms to the top of the politi- 
cal heap, Che provides a mocking obbli- 
gato to the cries of mourning — cries 
that have the staccato ring of nails 
being driven into a coffin. 

• 

The lady's coffin is not yet closed, 
though. That will be done by Che him- 
self, slapping the great lid shut and 
sending clouds of dust flying into the 
bleak, steelwork sky. He then sings the 
couplet that is going to prove both accu- 
rate and, to the entertainment, damag- 
ing : "As soon as the smoke from the fu- 
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gentina's lethal game of musical 
chairs, she's going to pose as a friend of 
the poor while accumulating an im- 
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a key confrontation. The first occurs 
when Evita strides peremptorily into 
Peron's bedroom to dispossess the 
schoolgirl mistress in residence. "I've 
just unemployed you," she snaps to the 
youngster as she snatches her suitcase 
from beneath the bed and swiftly packs 
it. It's probably because two people 
have settled something face-to-face 
that we are so taken with the melodic 
plaint that follows ("Another Suitcase 
in Another Hall") as the dispossessed 
Jane Ohringer sits forlornly on that 


neral clears/ We're all gonna see she 
did nothing for years." 

That is precisely the problem con- 
fronting director Harold Prince and the 
onetime authors of "Jesus Christ Su- 
perstar." As they have charted out the 
enterprise, Evita is going to use a 
sleek-haired tango singer to make her 
way to the big city, she's going to dump 
him for a succession of more and more 
important lovers, she's going to snare 
the mighty man who's about to win Ar- 
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Pattj LuPone as Evita and Bob Gunton as Peron in a scene from "Evita," which opened Monday 


suitcase in a deserted street, wonder- 
ing what cast-offs do next. 

• 

And, near the second act's end, there 
is a genuine personal clash between 
Evita and Peron, both pacing from one 
bedroom to another, she determined on 
being named Vice President, he bluntly 
pointing out that her glitter is gone and 
what's left will soon be ashes. If we 
ever begin, however remotely; to feel 


something for this no-fiolds-barred op- 
portunist, it is as she crumples to the 
floor still insisting that half the power 
is hers. The contest between approach- 
ing death and a stubborn will stirs a 
faint twinge in us, I think, because it's 
been acted out, fought harshly before 
our eyes. 

Otherwise we are condemned to 
hearing what we want to know — need 
to know, if we're to offer any kind of re- 
sponse — relayed to us by a narrator. 
The use of Che Guevara for the purpose 
seems to me approximately as oppor- 
tunist as Evita's own manipulations. 
Not because, factually, he wasn't there 
at the time, had nothing whatever to do 
with the Perons. But because he is most 
often employed to make certain that we 
won't go developing a crush on Evita 
ourselves. 

This last possibility seems a most un- 
likely one in any case, given what we do 
know about Eva Peron before entering 
the theater; it is at once accented by 
actress Patti LuPone's leering tongue, 
her firmly set jaw, and the ice water 
that plainly runs in her veins. (Miss Lu- 
Pone sings the role well, and moves 
with a rattlesnake vitality.) But, just to 
make doubly sure, interlocutor Che 
(vigorously managed by Mandy Patin- 
kin) is steadily available to sneer 
("She's the New World madonna with 
the golden touch," "She didn't say 
much/ But she said it loud," and "You 
let down your people, Evita! "). 

In effect, this keeps us permanently 
outside the action, unable to decipher 
Evita's complexities for ourselves. We 
ask ourselves, in vain, how this dubious 
and remote heroine managed to get 
close enough to Peron to work her will 
on him, what it was she did to endear 
herself to a gullible population. Be- 
cause vital scenes are simply absent, 
there are no conclusions, no judg- 
ments, we can arrive at on our own. 


They've all been handed down, ham- 
mered down, from the outset. We're not 
participants, we're recipients of postal 
cards (and photographs) from all over. 
Which is a chilly and left-handed way to 
write a character-musical. 

The evening is not boring. Though 
the Rice-Webber score sometimes 
sounds as though Max Steiner had ar- 
ranged it for Carmen Miranda, there 
are waltzes and polkas and threatening 
marches to keep us alert for tricky 
tempo-shifts; the lyrics, however, lack 
the odd and very human perceptions 
that often distinguished "Jesus Christ 
Superstar." Bob Gunton is a more in- 
teresting Peron than you'd expect to 
find in such company, largely because 
he's a man of several minds, brutal 
enough privately but strangely wary 
about the insecurities of public life. 


And director Prince has put his cus- 
tomary firm mark on the staging, mak- 
ing economical, highly efficient use of 
placards, banners, torches and bodies 
as he conducts the Perons through their 
open-air rallies and ostentatiously glit- 
tering inaugurations. Evocative use is 
made, in collaboration with choreogra- 
pher Larry Fuller, of squared-off 
blocks composed of slithering upper- 
crust figures and thumpingly booted 
army men eluding one another in coun- 
terpoint. And the thunder of the open- 
throated choruses at the Broadway is 
massive enough just possibly to be 
heard in Argentina. If your curiosity 
stays alive at "Evita" in spite of all the 
undramatized hearsay that isn't going 
to satisfy it, it's due to the authoritative 
crackle of ringmaster Prince's whip. 
Listen, the whip says. You listen. 

And go home wondering why the au- 
thors chose to write a musical about 
materials they were then going to de- 
velop so remotely, so thinly. 
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